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Dr.  Herbert  Putnam, 
Librarian  of  Congress, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Putnam — 

There  are  several  reasons  why  I  feel  impelled  to  inscribe 
this  little  study  to  you, — but  only  one  need  be  mentioned 
here.  This  paper  is  a  by-product  of  the  European  mission 
on  which  you  sent  me.  And  now  that  I  hear  that  you 
have  been  made  chairman  of  a  committee  that  is  to  take 
up  the  question  of  supplying  books  to  our  American 
soldiers  and  sailors,  I  am  all  the  more  pleased  to  be  able 
to  report  what  is  being  done  for  the  fighting  men  over 
here. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Theodore  Wesley  Koch. 


London,  June  ig,  1917. 


PREFACE 

My  friend  Mr.  Koch  has  asked  me  to  write  a  preface  to 
his  admirably  conceived  and  well-timed  exposition  of 
what  has  been  done  in  this  country  to  supply  our  sailors 
and  soldiers  with  something  to  read.  But  how  am  I  to 
write  a  preface  to  a  preface,  for  I  am  sure  that  what  he 
has  written  is  just  the  preface  and  will  be  the  inspiration 
to  a  gigantic  and  successful  effort  "  over  there  "  which 
will  exceed  what  we  have  been  able  to  do  here,  not  only 
in  proportion  to  the  larger  population  but  in  proportion 
to  the  larger  book  output  and  the  immensely  larger 
library  provision  enjoyed  by  our  "  live  "  young  cousin 
across  the  water.  It  was  a  great  disappointment  to  me 
that  the  (British)  Library  Association  was  not  able  to  take 
up  the  work  here,  for  it  might  have  been  thought  to  have 
been  especially  its  job — and  I  shall  therefore  watch  with 
keen  interest  and  sympathy  how  the  American  Library 
Association,  inspired  by  Mr.  Koch,  will  "  better  his  in- 
struction." 

As  I  anticipate  that  the  enthusiasm  and  generosity 
of  our  cousins  will  result  in  a  flow  of  gifts  greatly  in  excess 
of  what  can  be  used  by  American  troops  at  the  front,  or  in 
hospital,  I  would  end  with  a  hint  that  the  organisers  need 
not  check  the  flow,  as  any  surplus  will  certainly  be  needed 
and  will  be  gratefully  accepted  by  our  boys  over  here. 

J.  Y.  W.  MACALISTER. 

The  Library  Association, 
Caxton  House, 

Westminster,  June  n,  1917. 
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AND  HOSPITAL 

Lord  Northcliffe  in  a  message  to  Americans  had  some 
things  to  say  as  to  what  the  American  soldiers  would 
need  in  the  way  of  food  and  equipment  if  brought  to 
France  or  Belgium.  "  But  your  boy  wants  more  than 
these  things,"  said  he.  "  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that 
he  must  be  amused?  He  must  have  moving  pictures, 
talking  machines,  books,  magazines,  home  newspapers, 
each  of  them  occupying  valuable  tonnage  and  ships." 

Books  and  magazines  are  being  supplied  in  great 
numbers  to  the  British  troops  through  four  agencies: 
(i)  The  British  Red  Cross  and  Order  of  St.  John  War 
Library;  (2)  The  Camps  Library;  (3)  The  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association ;  and  (4)  The  British  Prisoners  of  War 
Book  Scheme  (Educational).  In  the  following  paper  an 
attempt  is  made  to  give  a  brief  history  of  each  of  these 
branches  of  a  common  work  for  the  wholesome  entertain- 
ment and  mental  well-being  of  the  troops,  to  show  how 
the  field  has  been  divided  among  the  different  organisa- 
tions, and  to  give  evidence  of  the  splendid  results 
accomplished.  The  writer  wishes  to  acknowledge  his 
indebtedness  to  the  promoters  of  the  various  schemes  for 
their  kindness  in  furnishing  him  with  his  source  material, 
in  allowing  him  to  draw  freely  on  what  they  themselves 
have  written,  in  granting  him  interviews  and  in  reading 
over  the  account  as  here  presented,  thus  giving  it  their 
imprimatur. 
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With  this  paper,  I  am  sending  to  the  Louisville  meeting 
of  the  American  Library  Association  an  exhibit  made  up 
of  specimens  of  the  kind  of  books  and  magazines  which 
have  proved  most  useful  in  entertaining  and  instructing 
the  men.  A  first  glance  at  this  material  may  cause  a 
shock  to  some  librarians  with  settled  convictions  on  book 
selection,  but  I  would  remind  them  that  I  have  not  tried 
to  collect  specimens  of  the  standard  authors  sent  out  in 
large  numbers  to  the  troops.  I  have  contented  myself 
rather  with  the  forwarding  of  literature  of  known  popu- 
larity with  Tommy  Atkins  and  Jack  Tar,  but  unknown 
to  most  Americans.  Let  this  last  remark  not  be  taken  to 
refer  to  the  various  parts  of  the  Bible,  the  Prayer  Book 
and  Hymnal,  of  which  I  have  sent  numerous  editions 
issued  for  the  forces. 

I  hope  that  some  organisation  will  look  after  the  needs 
of  American  troops  equally  well.  No  time  should  be  lost 
in  interesting  those  who  have  the  means,  the  leisure,  and 
the  executive  ability  to  see  that  similar  work  is  started 
at  once  in  the  United  States.  Co-operation  or  affiliation 
with  the  British  organisations  should  be  considered. 


i.  THE  WAR  LIBRARY 


The  night  after  war  had  been  declared,  Mrs.  H.  M. 
Gaskell  lay  awake  wondering  how  she  could  best  help  in 
the  coming  struggle.  Recalling  how  much  a  certain  book 
she  had  read  during  a  recent  illness  had  meant  to  her,  she 
realised  the  value  of  providing  literature  for  the  sick  and 
wounded.  A  few  days  later  she  dined  with  some  friends 
and  talked  over  this  opportunity  for  service,  with  the 
result  that  Lady  Battersea  decided  to  lend  her  splendid 
mansion,  Surrey  House,  Marble  Arch,  for  the  work.  Lord 
Haldane,  who  was  War  Minister  at  the  time,  approved  the 
plan  officially,  and  Sir  Alfred  Sloggett,  then  head  of  the 
R.A.M.C.,  gave  his  official  sanction.  The  work  was  no 
sooner  under  way  than  the  Admiralty  asked  whether  the 
new  organisation  would  be  willing  to  supply  the  Navy, 
the  sound  men  as  well  as  the  sick.  Mrs.  Gaskell's  brother, 
Mr.  Beresford  Melville,  entered  into  the  work  with  enthu- 
siasm and  gave  it  financial  support.  The  call  for  books 
was  the  first  appeal  of  the  War,  and  newspapers  were  glad 
to  give  their  space  and  support  free  to  the  letters  asking 
for  reading  matter  for  both  the  sick  and  wounded.  To  the 
surprise  of  the  organisers,  not  only  parcels  and  boxes,  but 
van-loads  of  books  were  delivered  to  Surrey  House. 
Hastily  improvised  book-cases  rose  quickly  to  the  ceilings 
of  the  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  then  up  the  wide  stair- 
way, filling  three  immense  rooms  and  crowding  the  cor- 
ridors. It  was  impossible  for  the  overworked  volunteers 
to  keep  up  with  this  unexpected  volume  of  gifts.  Dr.  C.  T. 
Hagberg  Wright  of  the  London  Library  was  appealed  to, 
and  when  he  came  to  Surrey  House  and  saw  the  multitude 
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of  books,  he  decided  to  call  upon  his  assistants.  With  five 
of  his  staff  he  set  to  work.  It  was  necessary  to  hire  empty 
waggons  to  stand  at  the  door  for  the  refuse,  of  which  there 
was  a  huge  quantity,  for  many  people  had  seized  this  as 
an  opportunity  to  clean  out  their  rubbish  piles  and  credit 
themselves  with  doing  a  charitable  turn  at  the  same  time. 
Old  parish  magazines  were  sent  in  by  tens  of  thousands, 
only  to  be  passed  on  to  the  waiting  waggons.  To  offset 
these,  however,  there  were  over  a  million  well-selected 
books,  including  rare  editions  of  standard  authors.  The 
latter  were  put  to  one  side  for  sale  and  the  money  thus 
received  was  invested  in  the  kind  of  books  most  needed. 
While  one  set  of  helpers  was  unpacking,  another  was  send- 
ing off  carefully  selected  boxes  of  books  to  small  perma- 
nent libraries  in  the  Military  and  Naval  Hospitals  from 
lists  furnished  by  the  Admiralty  and  War  Office.  The 
permanent  hospitals  were  supplied  with  a  library  before 
the  wounded  arrived,  and  as  the  war  area  expanded  the 
War  Library  followed  with  literature.  Advertisements 
were  inserted  in  American  and  Canadian  newspapers  with 
the  result  that  many  publishers  sent  most  acceptable 
gifts  from  across  the  water.  Later,  large  consignments 
of  literature  came  from  South  Africa,  Australia,  Madeira, 
the  Canary  Islands,  and  New  Zealand.  English  publishers 
were  more  than  generous.  One  publisher  sent  600  beauti- 
fully printed  copies  of  six  of  the  best  novels  in  the  English 
language,  bound  in  dark  blue  and  red  washable  buckram. 
The  English  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  given  80,000 
copies  of  little  khaki-covered  Gospels,  printed  on  thin 
paper,  with  the  Red  Cross  or  the  British  Flag  decorating 
the  cover. 

In  November  1914  the  Admiralty  asked  the  War 
Library  organisation  to  supply  the  sailors  in  the  North 
Sea  Fleet  at  the  rate  of  a  book  a  man.  Not  only  was  this 
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done,  but  boxes  of  books  were  sent  to  all  the  guards 
around  the  coasts  of  the  British  Isles,  the  Shetland  and 
Orkney  Isles,  and  the  West  Coast  of  Ireland.  When  the 
Camps  Library  was  organised  by  Sir  Edward  Ward  and 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Anstruther  for  the  strong  and  healthy 
soldiers  in  camps  and  trenches,  the  originators  of  the  War 
Library  met  with  the  promoters  of  the  new  scheme  and 
discussed  a  division  of  labour.  The  field  of  work  was  in- 
creasing to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  agreed  that  the  War 
Library  should  look  after  the  "  unfit  "  in  the  Army  and 
Navy,  while  the  new  organisation  would  take  care  of  the 
"  fit."  This  plan  has  worked  very  well,  but  alas!  as  Mrs. 
Gaskell  reports,  "  as  the  wide-flung  battle-field  extended, 
the  supply  of  books  dwindled.  We  were  in  despair.  The 
papers,  filled  with  other  appeals,  could  only  insert  ours 
by  payment,  and  money,  too,  had  become  very  scarce. 
Meanwhile,  hospitals  in  France  doubled.  Sick  in  Lemnos, 
Malta,  Gallipoli,  Egypt,  grew  in  numbers  to  an  alarming 
extent;  books  were  asked  for,  cabled  for,  demanded, 
implored.  Our  hearts  were  indeed  heavy  laden."  Relief 
came  through  the  action  of  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel,  then 
Postmaster-General,  who,  after  paying  a  visit  to  the 
camps  and  seeing  life  in  the  trenches,  decided  that  the 
Post  Office  should  help  in  the  work  of  forwarding  reading 
material  for  the  men.  Then  the  Red  Cross  and  Order  of 
St.  John  was  asked  to  affiliate  the  War  Library  scheme 
with  its  organisation.  In  October  1915  it  not  only  agreed 
to  do  this,  but  became  financially  responsible  for  the 
undertaking,  the  promoters  of  the  latter  promising  in 
return  to  supply  the  literature  that  they  and  their 
hospitals  require — which  means  considerably  over  200,000 
books  and  magazines  a  year. 

When  the  beds  at  Gallipoli  were  being  rapidly  filled 
with  the  sick  and  wounded,  a  cable  would  come  to  Surrey 
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House:  "  Send  25,000  books  at  once,  light  and  good 
print."  Perhaps  the  day  before  Malta  had  cabled  for  10,000 
similar  books.  The  demand  seemed  to  grow  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  No  hospital  at  home  or  abroad  asks  without 
receiving  the  full  quota  requested.  The  Library  is  now 
supplying  East  Africa,  Bombay,  Mesopotamia,  Egypt, 
Salonika,  and  Malta  monthly  with  thousands  of  books 
and  magazines.  Fortnightly  parcels  go  to  the  hospitals 
in  France  and  to  the  Cross  -  Channel  Hospital  Service. 
To-day  the  organisation  is  supplying  approximately  1810 
hospitals  in  Great  Britain,  262,  in  France,  58  naval  hos- 
pitals, and  70  hospital  ships.  The  transport  hospital  ships 
are  replenished  every  voyage. 

Those  whom  typhoid  and  dysentery  had  weakened 
were  not  able  to  hold  books  at  all,  and  needed  pictures 
instead.  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  had  foreseen  this  need  and 
asked  those  in  charge  to  supply  strong  brown  paper  scrap- 
books  filled  but  not  crowded  with  pictures.  His  sug- 
gestion was  immediately  adopted.  These  scrap-books  are 
made  from  sheets  43  x  27  inches  folded  three  times, 
forming  a  book  of  sixteen  pages,  about  14x11  inches, 
tied  together  at  the  back  with  a  bow  of  bright  ribbon. 
On  the  outside  an  attractive  coloured  picture  is  pasted. 
The  inside  pages  are  filled  with  entertaining  pictures, 
both  in  black  and  white  and  in  colour,  interspersed  with 
little  jokes,  anecdotes,  and  very  short  stories  from  such 
weeklies  as  Punch,  London  Opinion,  and  Answers.  Short 
poems  are  found  to  be  acceptable  space  fillers.  Comic 
postcards  are  used,  but  no  Christmas  cards.  Pictures  are 
always  placed  straight  before  the  eye  so  that  the  invalid 
may  not  have  to  turn  the  scrap-book  around  in  order  to 
see  them,  for  many  a  patient  is  too  weak  even  to  lift  his 
hand,  and  must  await  the  coming  of  a  nurse  in  order  to 
know  what  the  next  page  has  in  store  for  him.  Volunteer 
makers  of  these  aids  to  cheer  are  urged  to  remember  that 
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they  are  for  grown  men  not  for  children.  They  have  been 
furnished  in  large  numbers  by  a  generous  public,  and  have 
been  found  invaluable.  Fresh  scrap-books  are  supplied 
to  the  hospital  ships  each  voyage.  A  young  soldier,  just 
recovering  from  typhoid,  came  to  the  War  Library  on  his 
return  from  Egypt  and  was  asked  to  look  about  and  tell 
what  he  would  have  liked  best  during  his  convalescence. 
"  I  was  too  tired  to  read,"  said  he,  "  but  I  would  have 
given  a  lot  for  one  of  those  picture-books."  This  type  of 
convalescent  can  use  games  to  advantage  and  so  the  War 
Library  has  started  a  Games  Department.  There  is  a 
never  -  ceasing  demand  for  playing  cards,  dominoes, 
draughts,  and  good  jigsaw  puzzles — even  with  a  few 
pieces  missing.  Anything  that  can  be  packed  flat  is 
acceptable. 

As  to  the  kind  of  books  the  soldiers  ask  for,  let  us 
have  Mrs.  Gaskell's  experience  in  her  own  words:  "  Per- 
haps your  eyes  will  be  opened,  as  mine  were,  to  new 
worlds  of  literature,"  said  she  when  interviewed  on  the 
subject.  "  I  confess  I  was  quite  ignorant  of  these  books 
before  the  war.  They  are  exciting,  absorbing,  sensational. 
Detective  stories  are  shouted  for ;  so  are  the  '  Bull-dog 
breed,'  '  The  Red  Seal,'  and  '  The  Adventure  '  series; 
and  all  sorts  of  penny  novelettes.  Of  course,  all  seven- 
penny,  sixpenny,  and  shilling  editions  are  invaluable  from 
their  handy  size  and  good  print.  And  now  for  the  favourite 
authors — they  are  nearly  all  in  the  sixpenny  and  seven- 
penny  series,  and  come  in  grand  procession  of  favour — 
Nat  Gould,  Jack  London,  Rudyard  Kipling,  William  Le 
Queux,  Ridgwell  Cullum,  Charles  Garvice,  Guy  Boothby, 
A.  Conan  Doyle,  W.  W.  Jacobs,  Florence  Barclay,  Ian 
Hay,  Cutcliffe  Hyne,  '  Q,'  John  Oxenham,  H.  A. 
Vachell,  Edgar  Wallace,  Rider  Haggard,  Dumas,  and 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  All  these,  multiplied  ten  thou- 
sand times  by  the  printing  press,  go  out  to  cheer  the  men- 
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folk  in  their  suffering  and  convalescence.  They  are  a 
party  of  perpetual  entertainers  who  make  laughter  and 
romance  to  spring  up  from  the  battle  dust.  They  are  balm 
and  gladness. 

"All  detective  stories  —  good  detective  stories  —  are 
hailed  with  joy.  Sherlock  Holmes  is  a  physician — remem- 
ber that.  But  lest  you  feel  that  this  ephemeral  class  of 
books  is  all  that  is  asked  for,  I  must  say  that  poetry  is  in 
demand,  and,  as  you  will  see  later,  the  immortals  are 
wooed  down  from  their  Olympian  heights  to  make  cheer 
among  mortals.  The  first  and  second  sixpenny  series  oi 
the  '  Hundred  Best  Poems  '  go  out  in  generous  instal- 
ments; so  do  the  '  Hundred  Best  Love  Poems.'  Shake- 
speare, greatest  of  patriots,  visits  the  hospitals — he  is  ever 
young,  though  three  hundred  years  old — -but  we  prefer 
him  in  single  plays.  A  complete  volume  is  too  bulky, 
perhaps  too  formidable.  A  book  must  not  be  too  formid- 
able or  sombre  to  look  at;  it's  like  a  cyclist  with  a  long 
hill  in  front  of  him — the  sight  makes  him  tired. 

"  There's  a  demand  among  the  men  for  handbooks 
on  trade-handicraft  subjects;  and  maps,  such  as  the 
Strand  War  Map,  are  most  acceptable.  I  know  a  gentle- 
man whose  leisure  moments  are  filled  by  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  Bradshaw.  He  enjoys  it  thoroughly;  it's  like 
counting  the  beads  on  a  rosary;  station  after  station  will 
remind  him  of  journeyings  to  and  fro  in  the  land  and  bring 
back  adventures  which  made  them  memorable  to  him. 
Well,  I  suppose  it  is  in  that  manner  that  the  wounded 
soldiers  enjoy  maps — and  naturally  they  like  to  follow 
the  war  from  their  resting  beds. 

"  As  for  the  officers,  they  ask  for  new  six-shilling  novels 
and  all  kinds  of  lighter  biographies,  what  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  calls  '  heroic  gossip.'  Here  are  particular 
books  which  I  may  name:  Garibaldi  and  the  Thousand 
Trevelyan),  Beatrice  d'Este  (Miss  Ca rtwright),  and  Por- 
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traits  and  Sketches  (Edmund  Gosse).  Travel  books  of  all 
sorts  are  acclaimed;  so,  too,  are  the  light-to-hold  editions 
of  Thackeray,  Dickens,  E.  A.  Poe,  Kipling,  and  Meredith. 
The  reviews  are  appreciated,  especially  Blackwood's,  the 
English  Review,  and  the  Cornhill.  These  are  priceless  for 
the  sick." 

Mrs.  Gaskell  says  that  the  workers  are  encouraged 
to  renewed  effort  by  the  countless  letters  they  receive 
from  all  over  the  war  area.  "  I  don't  know  how  we  should 
live  without  your  books,"  writes  one  wounded  soldier. 
"  I  am  just  waiting  until  my  pal  has  finished  to  get  hold 
of  his  book,"  writes  another.  "  We  have  no  books  "  is 
the  appeal  of  an  isolated  group  of  wounded  in  Egypt. 
"  All  we  have  had  to  read  here  was  a  scrap  of  the  adver- 
tisement page  of  a  newspaper  picked  up  on  the  desert, 
and  on  it  we  saw  that  you  send  books  to  sick  and  wounded. 
Please  hurry  up  and  send  some.  The  flies  are  awful." 

"  I  received  the  book  you  have  so  kindly  sent  me  on 
practical  gas  fitting  and  thank  you  very  much  for  same," 
writes  one  who  had  put  in  a  special  request.  "  It  deals 
with  everything  you  could  wish  to  know  on  the  subject.  I 
am  sure  it  will  be  a  great  help  to  me  when  the  time  comes 
for  my  discharge  from  the  Army." 

An  officer  in  charge  of  a  Casualty  Clearing  Hospital 
writes  of  the  great  joy  in  camp  when  he  distributed  the 
contents  of  a  parcel  among  the  patients.  Every  man  in 
the  hospital  had  something  to  read,  and  for  many  hours 
the  monotony  of  hospital  life  was  greatly  relieved.  A 
popular  paper-bound  novel  by  Nat  Gould  lasts  less  than 
a  week.  The  men  hide  it  for  fear  of  its  being  taken  away. 
They  pass  it  surreptitiously  to  a  comrade  in  the  next 
bed,  or  carry  it  in  their  pockets  like  a  treasure  trove. 
It  is  literally  read  to  pieces  and  in  a  week  there  is  sure  to 
be  a  request  for  another  Nat  Gould — a  writer  probably 
unknown  to  American  librarians,  but  of  whose  books,  we 
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are  told  by  the  publishers,  over  ten  million  copies  have 
been  sold.  According  to  the  Athenaeum,  he  is  the  most 
popular  of  living  writers,  and  among  the  great  of  the  past 
Dumas  alone  surpasses  him. 

In  January  1917  a  New  Books  Department  was 
opened  in  connection  with  the  War  Library.  To  provide 
the  necessary  accommodation  the  servants'  quarters 
and  stables  of  Surrey  House  were  utilised.  Each  room  is 
filled  with  a  particular  class  of  reading  matter — as  novels, 
books  of  travel,  religious  books,  magazines.  A  recent 
report  shows  that  in  one  month  77,000  new  books  and 
14,000  magazines  were  purchased.  This  important  and 
difficult  phase  of  the  work  is  in  charge  of  an  American 
woman — Miss  Knobloch,  sister  of  Edward  Knobloch,  the 
playwright. 

The  routine  handling  of  this  material  is  as  follows: 
After  unpacking,  the  books  are  stamped  and  sorted  into 
various  classes — like  sevenpenny  novels,  sixpenny  paper- 
bound  novels,  poetry,  classics,  religious,  and  miscellaneous 
— and  placed  on  different  tables.  Those  who  unpack  enter 
in  a  book  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  donors,  with 
remarks.  Acknowledgments  are  made  on  a  special  card 
and  are  also  entered  in  the  day  book.  The  requests  are 
likewise  entered  in  a  day  book,  with  date,  address,  and 
number  of  items  to  be  sent.  A  label  is  written,  consign- 
ment sheet  made  out,  advice  card  attached,  as  well  as  a 
notice  card  to  be  hung  up  for  reference  in  the  hospital. 
These  are  all  fastened  together  with  a  clip  and  placed  in  a 
box  for  the  selectors.  The  selectors  choose  the  books  and 
magazines  to  be  sent  out,  enclose  the  notice  cards,  fill 
in  and  address  the  advice  card,  and  place  the  selection, 
with  the  label,  in  a  box  for  the  packers.  After  the  parcel 
is  packed  and  addressed  the  label  is  attached,  the  address 
entered  in  the  railway  book;  then  advice  card  and  con- 
signment sheet  are  placed  in  a  drawer  until  the  Railway 
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Company  representative  calls.  When  the  parcels  leave 
the  Library,  the  advice  cards  are  dated  and  posted,  the 
consignment  sheets  filled,  and  an  index  card  is  written 
for  the  hospital  if  one  has  not  already  been  made.  The 
number  of  parcels  sent  and  the  date  are  entered  in  the 
day  book,  and  the  book  containing  the  original  entry  is 
checked.  When  the  secretaries  hear  of  a  new  hospital,  a 
card  is  sent  asking  whether  books  are  desired.  At  the 
same  time  an  index  card  is  made  on  which  the  date  of 
inquiry  is  entered.  An  inquiry  card  is  also  sent  to  a 
hospital  that  has  not  used  books  for  six  months. 

The  organisation  must  be  well  thought  out  or  else  a 
Tommy  Atkins  hospital  in  Mesopotamia  will  get  the 
parcel  intended  for  an  officers'  hospital  on  the  Riviera. 
"  The  selectors  must  have  intellectual  sympathies,"  says 
Mrs.  Gaskell,  "  and  human  sympathies.  They  must  send 
a  parcel  to  a  general  hospital  that  contains  Masefield's 
Prose  Selections  and  a  large  sprinkling  of  the  '  Bull- 
dog breed '  series.  Sometimes  as  I  touch  the  books  and 
send  them  speeding  on  their  way,  I  think  of  the  strange 
company  travelling  to  a  still  stranger  fate.  Boswell  and 
Pepys,  Nick  Carter  detective  stories,  the  Bible,  Nat 
Gould,  Wordsworth's  Prelude,  Famous  Boxers,  the  Koran, 
Miss  Austen,  Mark  Twain,  Marie  Corelli,  Macaulay, 
London  Opinion,  the  Round  Table,  go  side  by  side  to  be 
Tead — by  whom  ?  All  we  know  is  that  those  brave  souls 
find  their  comfort  and  consolation  in  reading,  for  they 
tell  us  so  and  ask  for  more.  Suffering,  weariness,  loneliness, 
depression,  weakness,  fear  of  death — most  of  us  have 
known  one  or  the  other.  But  these  brave  hearts  know  one 
and  all;  still  worse,  the  fear  sometimes  of  inaction  for 
life.  Only  books  can  make  them  forget  for  a  few  minutes, 
an  hour  perhaps.  I  cannot  ask  for  books  with  thoughts 
in  my  heart  like  these:  they  ask,  and  surely  they  will  not 
ask  in  vain." 

c 


2.  THE  CAMPS  LIBRARY 


The  Camps  Library  owes  its  origin  to  the  desire  of  the 
English  to  prepare  in  every  way  for  the  arrival  of  their 
oversea  brethren  who  were  coming  to  join  the  Imperial 
Army.  The  various  contingents  were  to  be  encamped 
on  Salisbury  Plain — a  place  admirably  adapted  for  mili- 
tary concentration  and  training,  but  without  any  oppor- 
tunities for  recreation.  Colonel  Sir  Edward  Ward  was 
asked  by  Lord  Kitchener  to  undertake  the  general  care 
of  the  contingents  from  the  colonies.  Sir  Edward  sug- 
gested that,  among  other  things  needed  for  the  troops, 
libraries  be  established  for  their  use.  The  War  Office 
approved,  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Anstruther  undertook  the 
organisation  of  the  work.  An  appeal  to  the  public  was 
made  through  the  Press  for  books  and  magazines  to 
lighten  the  monotony  of  the  long  autumn  and  winter 
evenings  of  the  soldiers  encamped  on  Salisbury  Plain. 
The  30,000  books  asked  for  were  quickly  secured.  The 
Association  of  Publishers  sent  a  large  contribution  of 
suitable  literature.  The  books  and  magazines  as  received 
were  sorted  and  labelled  as  the  property  of  the  Overseas 
Libraries. 

When  it  became  known  that  the  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  contingents  would  not  land  in  England,  but 
would  disembark  in  Egypt,  a  division  of  books  was  made 
necessary  for  the  Canadians  from  those  for  the  Australians 
and  the  New  Zealanders.  Special  tents  fitted  with  rough 
shelving  and  tables  were  provided  in  the  camps  of  the 
Canadian  soldiers.  On  the  arrival  of  the  contingent,  the 
chaplains  undertook  the  care  and  distribution  of  the  books. 

18 
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The  desire  of  those  who  had  given  them  was  that  every 
facility  should  be  afforded  the  men  in  obtaining  them,  and 
that  no  stringent  restrictions  should  be  imposed  on  the 
loans.  The  charging  system  was  a  simple  one :  a  manu- 
script book  in  which  each  man  wrote  the  name  of  the  book 
borrowed,  the  date  on  which  borrowed  and  his  signature, 
the  entry  being  erased  on  its  return.  "  We  found  that 
our  labours  had  the  reward  for  which  we  worked  and 
hoped,"  wrote  Sir  Edward.  "  The  Oversea  soldier  is  an 
omnivorous  reader,  and  we  had  the  gratification  of  learning 
that  our  efforts  to  lighten  the  dreary  evening  hours  were 
very  deeply  appreciated."  Mrs.  Gaskell  also  comments  on 
the  curiously  different  appetite  for  books  shown  by  the 
overseas  contingent,  remarking  that  the  Canadians  have 
an  insatiable  desire  for  books  of  reference,  as  evidenced 
by  three  requests  from  Colonial  Hospitals  asking  for  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica  in  forty  volumes — all  of  which 
were  duly  granted. 

Large  quantities  of  books  and  magazines  were  forwarded 
to  the  Australians  and  New  Zealanders  in  Egypt.  Then 
a  much  larger  enterprise  was  launched:  the  provision  of 
libraries  for  the  camps  of  the  Territorial  and  New  Armies 
all  over  the  United  Kingdom.  Troops  were  quartered  in 
camps  and  at  detached  stations  far  from  towns  and  health- 
ful amusements.  These  men  were  as  much  in  need  of 
good  reading  matter  as  the  soldiers  on  Salisbury  Plain. 
A  large  empty  warehouse  was  lent  through  the  kindness 
of  the  representative  of  the  Belgian  Army  in  London. 
This  was  equipped  with  shelves  and  tables  and  a  further 
appeal  was  made  to  the  public  through  the  Press,  by 
letters  to  Lord- Lieutenants  and  other  leaders  in  the  various 
countries,  to  Lord  Mayors  and  Mayors,  and  again  to  the 
publishers.  Circulars  were  sent  to  all  General  Officers 
Commanding  and  the  Officers  commanding  units,  in- 
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forming  them  of  the  new  undertaking,  and  that  prepara- 
tions had  been  made  to  give  them  books  and  magazines 
in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every  six  men  of  their  strength 
at  a  small  charge  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  packing 
and  the  labour  of  the  working  staff  which  it  was  found 
necessary  to  employ,  as  warehousemen  and  the  like. 

The  supply  of  books  was  ample  at  first,  but  with 
success  came  increased  demands  from  troops  in  every 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
search  out  fresh  fields  from  which  new  supplies  might  be 
gathered.  Then  came  the  realisation  that  there  was  a 
want  for  books  and  magazines  even  more  urgent  than 
that  of  the  troops  at  home,  and  that  was  by  the  men  in  the 
trenches  and  in  the  convalescent  and  rest  camps  at  the 
front.  "  When  it  is  recognised,"  says  Sir  Edward,  "  that 
in  the  trenches  only  one-fourth  of  the  men  are  actively 
on  duty  watching  the  enemy,  while  the  remaining  three- 
fourths  are  concealed  at  the  bottom  of  the  trenches  with 
their  field  of  vision  limited  to  a  few  yards  of  earth,  it  may 
well  at  once  be  realised  how  important  to  them  are  any 
methods  of  enlivening  the  long,  weary  hours  of  waiting." 
Consequently  a  system  was  organised  by  which,  once  a 
month,  boxes  were  sent  to  every  unit  in  the  Expeditionary 
Force,  the  number  of  books  being  proportioned  to  the 
number  of  men,  200  books  to  a  battalion.  Bales  were  also 
made  up  for  the  use  of  men  on  trains  and  transports. 

Then  the  post  offices  throughout  the  country  became 
collecting  depots  for  the  Camps  Library.  Those  wishing 
to  send  books  or  maps  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  need 
only  hand  them  unaddressed,  unwrapped,  and  unstamped, 
over  the  counter  of  any  post  office,  and  they  are  forwarded 
free  of  charge  to  headquarters  for  sorting,  labelling  and 
shipping  to  the  troops.  Some  weeklies  print  prominently 
on  their  outside  cover  a  reminder  of  the  fact  that  the 
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reader,  when  finished  with  the  number,  can  send  it  to  the 
troops  by  handing  it  without  any  formality  or  expense 
over  the  counter  of  the  nearest  post  office.  On  account  of 
the  shortage  of  staff  and  because  this  work  is  not  strictly 
post  office  business,  receipts  are  not  given  for  books  and 
magazines  received  in  this  manner,  but  the  post  office 
staff  are  keenly  interested  in  the  scheme  and  make  the 
proper  disposal  of  literature  handed  in  a  matter  of  personal 
pride  and  honour. 

The  literature  sent  in  is  distributed  according  to  an 
agreed  proportion  of  bags  to  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  British  and  Foreign  Sailors'  Society 
for  the  use  of  the  Navy;  to  the  British  Red  Cross  and 
Order  of  St.  John  War  Library  for  the  use  of  hospitals 
and  hospital  ships;  the  bulk  goes  to  the  Camps  Library, 
which  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  has  dealt  with  over 
nine  million  publications.  The  Camps  Library  alone 
requires  75,000  publications  weekly  to  meet  the  ordinary 
minimum  needs  from  the  various  seats  of  war,  and  it  is 
ready  and  eager  to  deal  with  as  many  more  as  the  public 
will  give.  Especially  in  winter  the  demand  for  "  some- 
thing to  read  "  in  training  and  rest  camps,  as  well  as  from 
those  at  the  front,  far  exceeds  the  supply. 

"  I  understand  most  fully,"  wrote  Sir  Douglas  Haig, 
"  the  value  of  readable  books  to  men  who  are  out  of  the 
line,  with  time  on  their  hands,  and  little  opportunity  of 
getting  anything  of  the  sort  for  themselves.  I  need  say 
nothing  to  support  the  claim  of  those  who  are  wounded  or 
convalescent.  The  Camps  Library  exists  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  books  and  magazines  for  distribution  to  our 
sailors  and  soldiers.  The  demand  that  has  now  to  be  met 
is  very  great  and  increases  constantly  with  the  growth 
of  our  forces  overseas.  I  am,  therefore,  writing  this  letter 
to  urge  all  those  at  home  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
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buy  books  and  magazines  in  the  past,  to  continue  to  do 
so  freely,  if  possible  in  increasing  numbers,  and,  having 
read  and  enjoyed  them,  to  pass  them  on  as  freely  to  the 
Camps  Library  for  circulation  among  the  troops." 

The  following  is  the  Camps  Library  system  of  dis- 
tribution :  Any  commanding  officer  of  any  camp  at  home 
or  abroad,  wishing  to  form  a  lending  library  for  the  use 
of  his  men,  can  call  upon  the  Camps  Library  for  bound 
books.  These  are  labelled  and  sent  out  in  lots  of  one 
hundred  in  the  proportion  of  one  book  to  every  six  men. 
A  supply  is  sent  to  regimental  recreation  rooms  on  request. 
Automatically,  once  a  month,  no  application  being  neces- 
sary, boxes  or  bales  of  books  and  magazines  are  sent  to  all 
units,  in  proportion  to  their  strength,  serving  with  the 
British,  Mediterranean,  and  Indian  expeditionary  forces. 
Monthly  supplies  of  magazines  are  sent  to  the  bases  for  the 
use  of  the  men  entraining  for  the  front.  Chaplains  of  every 
denomination  in  every  theatre  of  war  receive  on  applica- 
tion a  box  once  a  fortnight  or  a  bale  once  a  month,  for  dis- 
tribution. All  requests  for  light  literature  from  the 
prisoners  of  war  are  dealt  with,  and  large  libraries  have 
been  formed  at  most  of  the  prisoners'  camps  in  Germany. 

Great  as  has  been  the  weekly  supply  resulting  from  the 
sympathy  and  generosity  of  the  public,  those  in  charge 
feel  that  if  the  demands  are  adequately  to  be  met  the 
present  supply  must  be  greatly  increased,  and  those 
responsible  for  the  distribution  of  the  literature  hope  that 
the  public  who  have  so  generously  supported  the  organisa- 
tion in  the  past  will  not  only,  if  possible,  add  to  their  own 
gifts,  but  induce  others  to  support  the  scheme,  and  will 
make  the  taking  of  surplus  books  and  magazines  to  the 
local  post  office  a  war  habit.  The  public  is  assured  that 
within  a  very  few  days  after  the  books  are  handed  across 
the  counter  of  any  post  office  they  are  in  possession  of 
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lighting  men  at  home  and  abroad,  on  sea  and  land,  in 
camp  and  hospital. 

Of  course,  some  things  come  in  that  cannot  be  sent  out, 
like  stray  numbers  of  Punch  of  the  year  1846,  Hints  to 
Mothers,  How  to  Cut  a  Blouse,  Meditations  Among  the 
Tombs,  and  an  old  telephone  directory.  The  authorities 
found  it  rather  difficult  to  deal  with  a  herring-barrel  full 
of  sermons,  and  were  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do  with 
passionate  love  letters  included  by  mistake.  Those 
desirous  of  helping  are  asked  not  to  send  Talks  about 
Dress-making,  or  Guides  to  English  Watering-places. 

If  any  one  has  a  doubt  as  to  whether  these  books  and 
magazines  are  appreciated  by  the  men  for  whom  they  are 
intended,  a  glance  through  the  hundreds  of  letters  kept 
at  headquarters  will  dispel  it.  "  Cramped  in  a  crumbling 
dug-out,  time  passes  slowly,  and  the  monotony  is  greatly 
relieved  by  a  few  '  mags.'  from  the  old  folks  at  home," 
writes  one  officer  from  the  front.  "  The  men  all  ask  for 
pre-war  magazines.  It  is  nice  to  get  away  from  it  for  a 
time."  A  letter  from  France  brought  this  message :  "The 
last  parcel  of  your  books  came  just  as  we  had  been  relieved 
after  the  gas  attack,  and  there  is  nothing  like  a  book  for 
taking  one's  mind  off  what  one  has  seen  and  gone  through." 
The  wear  and  tear  on  printed  matter  in  the  trenches  is 
very  hard,  and  magazines  at  the  front  last  but  a  short 
time. 

"  A  hut  will  probably  be  allotted  to  us  as  a  recreation 
room,  and  it  will  contain  bookcases  made  by  our  own 
pioneers  from  bacon  boxes  to  hold  your  gifts,"  reports 
another  officer.  Supply  waggons  known  to  contain  parcels 
of  books  are  eagerly  watched  for  by  the  troops  in  the  Land 
of  Somewhere.  "  The  lads  were  never  so  pleased  in  their 
lives  as  when  I  told  them  I  had  some  books  for  them,"  is 
the  way  one  lance-corporal  puts  it.    An  extract  from 
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another  officer's  letter  tells  the  same  story:  "  Most  of  the 
men  were  lying  or  sitting  about  with  nothing  to  do.  When 
I  said  I  had  a  box  of  books  to  lend,  they  were  around  me 
in  a  moment  like  a  lot  of  hounds  at  a  worry,  and  in  less 
than  no  time  each  had  a  book — at  least  as  far  as  they 
would  go.  Those  who  hadn't  been  quick  enough  were 
trying  to  get  the  lucky  ones  to  read  aloud.  It  would  have 
done  you  good  to  see  how  the  men  enjoyed  getting  the 
books.  .  .  .  May  we  have  more,  as  many  more  as  you 
can  spare?  " 

A  regimental  officer  writes  from  Gallipoli  that  he  con- 
siders it  most  important  "  to  give  the  men  some  occupa- 
tion in  this  monotonous  and  dull  trench  warfare."  "  The 
long  hours  of  waiting  that  frequently  fall  to  the  lot  of  a 
unit  in  the  trenches  are  not  nearly  so  trying  if  the  men 
have  a  good  supply  of  books,"  is  the  testimony  of  another 
officer.  "  All  the  books  sent  seem  very  welcome,  for 
soldiers'  tastes  vary,"  says  one  writer  from  "  Somewhere 
in  France."  Men  of  Salonika  have  requested  a  copy  of 
a  Greek  history,  their  interest  in  the  subject  being 
awakened  by  the  treasures  of  antiquity  which  they 
excavated  while  digging  trenches.  "  It  would  give  us 
great  joy  to  get  a  few  books  on  Syria  and  Palestine  "  is 
the  statement  of  an  Army  chaplain.  "  I  myself  can  get 
but  few  books — none  about  the  Crusaders;  only  Dr. 
Stewart's  about  the  Holy  Land — and  my  men  are  hungry 
for  information.  I  have  sent  for  books  and  they  have  not 
come.  I  would  gladly  pay  for  any  book  on  either  subject 
mentioned.  The  difficulties  of  transport  have  got  in  my 
way.  When  I  was  in  Cairo  I  could  not  get  a  guide  to 
Syria  or  a  book  on  the  Crusaders,  either  in  English  or 
French.  Yet  life  out  in  the  desert,  or  rather  wilderness,  is 
conducive  to  mental  receptivity  and  thoughts  of  higher 
things." 
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Another  phase  of  the  work  undertaken  by  the  Camps 
Library  was  to  establish  lending  libraries  for  the  use  of 
British  prisoners  of  war  in  Germany,  Austria,  Holland, 
Switzerland,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey.  The  packages  include 
much  modern  fiction  as  well  as  novels  by  some  of  the 
older  standard  authors.  Biography,  travel,  history,  poetry, 
magazines,  music,  and  playing  cards  are  also  provided. 
Everything  is  barred  that  deals  with  modern  international 
politics  or  that  would  be  likely  to  give  offence  or  informa- 
tion to  the  enemy.  Fresh  consignments  are  sent  from  time 
to  time,  both  to  make  up  for  any  depreciation  and  to 
increase  the  size  and  scope  of  the  library.  Where  a  large 
camp  has  a  number  of  working  camps  attached  to  it, 
arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  the  librarian 
at  the  central  camp  receives  special  consignments  for 
distribution  among  the  latter.  Whenever  possible  specific 
books  are  forwarded  to  any  prisoner  on  request.  As  a 
rule  the  German  authorities  have  always  given  every 
facility  for  the  receipt  and  distribution  of  books  among 
the  men.  At  first  there  was  great  difficulty  in  getting  in 
touch  with  the  prisoners  in  Turkey  and  Bulgaria,  but 
communication  is  improving  and  acknowledgments  of 
packets  received  are  reaching  the  Camps  Library  head- 
quarters regularly. 

The  most  pathetic  bit  of  correspondence  connected 
with  the  whole  work  is  a  pencilled  note  on  a  sheet  of  paper 
fastened  with  red  sealing-wax  to  an  inside  page  of  a  copy 
of  The  Story  Teller  : 

With  Best  Wishes. 

I  am  only  a  little  boy  of  10  years.  And  I  Hope  who 
ever  gets  this  Book  will  like  it.  My  father  is  missing. 
Since  the  25  and  26  Sept.  1915.   The  Battle  of  Loos.  I 
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wonder  if  it  will  fall  in  the  hands  of  anyone  who  was  in 
that  Battle  and  could  give  us  any  Information  concerning 
Him. 

Underneath  is  written  the  name  of  the  lad's  father, 
the  number  of  the  battalion,  the  name  of  his  regiment, 
and  the  home  address.  Inquiries  were  set  on  foot,  but, 
alas,  they  were  of  no  avail.  The  little  boy's  father  was  one 
of  the  great  army  who  had  died  a  hero's  death  for  his 
country's  sake. 


3.  THE  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 


"  Until  the  beginning  of  the  war,"  writes  F.  A.  McKenzie 
in  the  London  Daily  Mail,  "  the  average  citizen  regarded 
the  Y.M.C.A.  as  a  somewhat  milk-and-waterish  organisa- 
tion run  by  elderly  men  to  preach  to  youth.  This  view 
was  exceedingly  unfair,  but  it  is  true  that  the  Y.M.C.A. 
never  had  its  full  chance  here  until  the  war  came.  Then 
it  seized  its  opportunity.  It  does  not  do  much  preaching 
nowadays.  It  is  too  busy  serving."  1  The  organisation 
has  emerged  from  a  position  of  comparative  obscurity 
into  one  of  national  prominence.  Lord  Derby  has  spoken 
of  the  Y.M.C.A.  as  "  invaluable  in  peace  time  and  indis- 
pensable in  war  time."  Ever  since  the  war  broke  out  it 
has  sent  a  constant  stream  of  books  and  magazines  to  its 
huts  at  home  and  overseas.  Hundreds  of  thousands  have 
gone.  For  nearly  two  years  the  Y.M.C.A.  made  its  appeal 
through  the  Camps  Library ;  but  the  demand  for  reading 
matter  increased  so  enormously  that  no  single  organisa- 
tion could  cope  with  it,  and  the  Y.M.C.A  decided  to  enter 
upon  a  book  campaign  of  its  own.  The  ground  floor  of 
"  Triangle  House,"  the  new  Y.M.C.A.  trading  and  trans- 
port headquarters,  has  been  devoted  to  the  purpose.  A 
strong  staff  of  voluntary  women  workers  has  been  re- 
cruited by  Mrs.  Douglas  Gordon,  the  honorary  librarian, 
and  the  ladies  have  already  shown  what  they  can  do  in 

1  What  the  organisation  is  doing  for  the  soldiers  in  various  ways  is 
told  by  J.  E.  Hodder  Williams  in  his  new  book:  "One  Young  Man; 
the  simple  and  true  story  of  a  clerk  who  enlisted  in  1914,  who 
fought  on  the  Western  Front  for  nearly  two  years,  was  severely 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  the  Somme,  and  is  now  on  his  way  back  to 
his  desk."    (London,  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  191 7.) 
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the  matter  of  sorting,  packing,  and  despatching  books.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ernest  Rhys  energetically  organised  local ' '  book- 
days  "  in  London.  Two  days  in  Hampstead  alone  yielded 
thousands  of  volumes.  But  the  great  necessity  was  that 
a  never-ceasing  supply  of  books  and  magazines  from  all 
quarters  should  be  left  at,  forwarded  prepaid,  or  sent  by 
post  to  Triangle  House,  Tottenham  Court  Road,  or  left 
at  any  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  bureaus  in  London. 

Book-teas  or  book-receptions,  to  which  each  visitor 
brings  one  or  more  volumes,  prove  very  fruitful.  In 
certain  parts  of  the  country,  Y.M.C.A.  book-days  have 
been  held,  when  by  the  aid  of  Boy  Scouts,  or  a  collection 
taken  on  the  tramways,  thousands  of  volumes  have  been 
secured  for  local  huts.  It  was  suggested  that  this  kind 
of  thing  might  be  undertaken  in  dozens  of  towns  for  the 
larger  purpose  of  sending  books  overseas,  not  only  to 
France,  but  to  Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  British  East  Africa, 
Salonika,  and  Malta.  Books  are  sent  to  the  huts,  of  course, 
but  they  are  valued  even  more  in  the  dug-outs  along  the 
actual  trenches,  or  when  given  to  men  just  starting  on  a 
tedious  thirty-hour  railway  journey  from  the  base  to  the 
front.  For  such  purposes  pocket  editions  are  highly  prized. 

The  general  libraries  are  intended  to  contain  the  best 
stories  —  poetry,  travel,  biography,  and  essays — both 
classical  and  modern.  Educational  books  are  needed  in 
every  hut  where  lectures  and  classes  are  being  carried  on. 
A  good  devotional  library  is  wanted  for  every  Quiet  Room 
— the  writings  of  men  like  Augustine,  a  Kempis,  Bunyan, 
Robertson,  or  Spurgeon,  and  the  outstanding  books  of 
the  last  ten  years  on  religion.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
various  church  organisations  make  up  libraries  of  this 
kind  of  literature  and  thus  perform  a  practical  service  to 
the  men  of  the  Army. 

In  the  field  of  educational  books,  the  Y.M.C.A.  has 
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taken  over  the  work  hitherto  carried  on  by  the  Fighting 
Forces  Book  Council,  which  was  constituted  for  the  special 
task  of  providing  literature  of  a  more  solid  and  educational 
value  for  men  of  the  forces.  The  authorities  feel  that  they 
need  large  numbers,  not  so  much  of  school  books  or  text 
books,  as  of  brightly  written,  reliable  modern  monographs 
like  those  in  the  "  Home  University  Library  "  and  Jack's 
series  of  "  People's  Books,"  so  that  the  men  can  follow 
up  the  lectures  that  they  have  heard.  Volumes  of 
"Everyman's  Library"  or  of  Nelson's  reprints  have 
been  found  well  suited  to  the  needs.  The  lectures  given 
in  the  huts  have  greatly  stimulated  book  hunger  in  the 
men,  and  their  interest  in  the  history  of  "  Old  Blighty." 

An  officer  commanding  a  military  school  of  instruction 
in  France  recently  wrote  in  to  headquarters,  begging  for 
a  library.  He  sent  a  list  of  the  kind  of  books  which  he  was 
desirous  of  putting  at  the  disposal  of  the  cadets  during 
the  first  stage  of  their  education  at  his  school.  "  I  hope 
from  all  this,"  said  he,  "  you  may  be  able  to  gather  the 
type  of  book  we  should  like — authoritative,  but  not  too 
long  or  too  heavy  for  minds  dulled  to  study  by  trench 
life." 

Money  sent  by  friends  can  be  spent  by  the  authorities 
to  the  best  advantage,  as  special  arrangements  have  been 
made  with  the  publishers  and  with  the  great  firms  that 
run  railway  bookstalls  and  circulating  libraries.  One 
of  these  firms  supplies  second-hand  copies  of  the  standard 
novels  in  good  editions  at  the  rate  of  six  shillings  per  dozen. 

Appeals  are  being  sent  out  from  the  National  Head- 
quarters at  the  Central  Y.M.C.A.  in  Tottenham  Court 
Road,  London,  for  books  and  magazines,  thousands  of 
which  are  needed  every  week  for  the  soldiers  in  camp 
and  "  up-the-line."  The  public  helped  well  at  first,  but 
then  the  supply  dropped  down  sadly.    In  consequence 
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notices  were  sent  out  in  February  1917  calling  special 
attention  to  the  need  for  small  pocket  editions  of  novels 
— the  sevenpenny  and  shilling  size ;  good  novels  by  stan- 
dard authors;  books  of  history,  biography,  and  travel; 
manuals  of  science ;  religious  books ;  illustrated  magazines ; 
really  good  literature  of  all  kinds,  but  not  large  or  heavy 
books,  and  no  old,  out-of-date  ones.  People  were  urged  to 
give  something  that  they  themselves  really  cared  for. 
They  were  notified  by  circular  that  the  Y.M.C.A.  book 
collector  would  call  shortly.  "  We  trust  that  you  will 
spare  half  a  dozen  or  more  of  your  favourite  authors," 
said  the  President  of  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  Committee. 
"  You  will  never  regret  this  small  sacrifice  for  our  men 
serving  their  country." 

Placards  were  distributed  reading:  "  Mobilise  your 
books.  Leave  your  favourite  books,  novels,  war-books, 
current  magazines  at  the  nearest  Y.M.C.A.  depot,  or 
send  them  to  the  Book  Bureau,  144,  Tottenham  Court 
Road.  They  are  urgently  needed  for  our  soldiers  abroad, 
at  the  base,  and  in  the  trenches." 

Mr.  A.  St.  John  Adcock,  the  well-known  novelist  and 
journalist,  has  described  a  visit  he  made  to  the  Y.M.C.A. 
huts  in  France  and  in  Flanders.  "  Wherever  the  troops 
go,"  said  he,  "  the  huts  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  spring  up  in  the 
midst  of  them ;  or  if  you  notice  no  huts  it  is  because  you 
are  in  the  danger  zone,  and  the  Y.M.C.A.  is  carrying 
on  its  beneficent  business  as  usual  in  dim  cellars  under 
shattered  houses  or  in  convenient  dug-outs  among  the 
trenches.  .  .  .  There  is  always  a  library  in  the  Y.M.C.A. 
huts  when  their  arrangements  are  completed.  Sometimes 
it  is  in  a  small  separate  room;  usually  it  is  on  half-a- 
dozen  or  more  shelves  in  a  corner,  and,  perhaps  because 
books  happen  to  be  my  own  principal  form  of  enjoyment, 
I  always  think  it  adds  just  the  last  touch  of  homeliness 
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to  the  hut.  And  you  may  depend  that  thousands  of  the 
soldiers  think  so  too.   For  one  has  to  remember  that  our 
armies  to-day  are  like  no  armies  that  ever  went  out  to 
battle  for  us  before.  Most  of  our  soldiers  in  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  even  in  the  Crimean  War,  did  not  require  books, 
because  they  couldn't  read;  but  the  British,  Canadian, 
Australasian,  and  South  African  troops  on  service  the 
world  over  are  largely  made  up  of  men  who  were  part 
of  what  we  call  the  '  reading  public  '  at  home,  and  if 
books  were  their  friends  in  peace  time  they  are  even 
greater  friends  to  them  now,  especially  when  they  have 
to  make  long  waits  in  base  camps,  far  behind  the  trenches, 
and  have  more  than  plenty  of  leisure  on  their  hands."  Or, 
as  Mr.  Charles  T.  Bateman  put  it:  "  The  private  of  to- 
day is  not  an  ignorant  yokel  who  has  taken  the  shilling 
to  escape  some  trouble." 

Mr.  Adcock  says  that  before  he  made  this  visit  to  the 
front  he  had,  and  he  knew  others  who  had,  letters  from 
several  soldiers  asking  for  books  of  recitations  suitable 
for  camp  concerts.    Some  wrote  for  certain  poets  and 
essayists;  while  two  inquired  definitely  for  text  books  in 
chemistry  and  biology.     In  the  camps,  Mr.  Adcock 
naturally  found  that  the  chief  demand  was  for  fiction,  but 
there  were  many  men  who  had  preferences  for  biography, 
essays,  poetry,  and  for  all  manner  of  histories.  One  man 
who  was  reading  Macaulay's  History  regretted  that  there 
was  only  an  odd  first  volume  in  the  library,  and  he  was 
anxious  to  get  hold  of  the  second.   A  sergeant  ran  off  a 
score  of  titles  of  novels  and  memoirs  he  had  recently  read, 
and  he  was  now  tackling  Boswell.    He  was  anxious  to 
know  if  Mr.  Adcock  could  send  him  half-a-dozen  copies 
of  Omar  Khayyam,  which  he  would  like  to  give  to  some 
of  his  men  as  Christmas  presents.    There  were  several 
Dickens  enthusiasts  in  the  camp.  One  who  knew  nothing 
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of  him  before  he  went  out,  except  the  Tale  of  Two  Cities, 
had,  since  he  had  been  in  France,  borrowed  and  read 
David  Copper  field  and  Great  Expectations,  and  was  now 
deep  in  Our  Mutual  Friend.  "  He  spoke  of  these  stories," 
says  Mr.  Adcock,  "  as  delightedly  as  a  man  might  talk 
of  the  wonders  of  a  newly-discovered  world,  and  it  made 
me  sorry  that  those  who  had  given  these  books  for  his 
use  could  never  quite  know  how  much  they  had  given." 

Sometimes  the  men  just  take  the  books  to  read  in  the 
reading  room,  but  often  they  prefer  to  take  them  to  their 
barracks,  in  which  case  they  leave  a  small  deposit  until 
the  book  is  returned.  The  men  feel  that  if  they  had  twice 
as  many  books  as  at  present  they  would  not  have  enough. 
They  especially  want  more  books  of  the  better  kind.  They 
could  use  any  amount  of  fiction  by  Kipling,  Wells,  Bennett, 
Ian  Hay,  Barrie,  Doyle,  Hall  Caine,  Stevenson,  Jacobs — 
there's  a  public  for  them  all,  while  Dickens,  Scott,  and 
the  older  novelists  are  wonderfully  popular.  Properly 
prepared  scrap-books  have  proved  invaluable.  There  is 
also  a  surprising  number  of  more  serious  readers  who  ask 
for  Carlyle,  Emerson,  Green,  Lamb,  Ruskin,  Shakespeare, 
Tennyson — books  which  frequently  cannot  be  supplied. 

"  I  overtook  a  smart  young  soldier  one  afternoon  on 
the  fringe  of  one  of  the  base  camps,"  writes  Mr.  Adcock. 
"  He  limped  slightly,  and  as  we  walked  together  I  noticed 
a  copy  of  Browning  sticking  out  of  his  breast  pocket,  and 
remarked  upon  it.  It  seemed  he  had  been  for  three  weeks 
in  the  convalescent  part  of  the  camp  with  a  badly  sprained 
ankle,  and  had  profited  by  that  leisure  to  read  for  the  first 
time  the  whole  of  Keats  and  Wordsworth,  and  was  just 
beginning  Browning.  He  came  from  Manchester  and  was, 
in  civil  life,  a  musician.  '  But,'  he  laughed,  '  you  can't 
bring  a  'cello  with  you  on  active  service,  so  I  have  fallen 
back  more  on  reading.  I  was  always  fond  of  it,  but  I've 
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read  more  in  the  ten  months  I  have  been  here  than  in  any 
ten  months  at  home.'  He  drew  the  Browning  from  his 
pocket,  and  I  noticed  the  Y.M.C.A.  stamp  on  it.  '  Yes,' 
he  said,  '  they've  got  some  fine  little  libraries  in  the  huts. 
They  are  a  godsend  to  the  chaps  here.  But  I  haven't  been 
able  to  come  across  a  Shelley  or  a  Francis  Thompson  yet. 
I  would  like  to  read  Thompson.'  " 

Of  the  elderly  volunteer  workers  who  had  given  not 
only  their  time  but  also  their  automobiles  to  the  Y.M.C.A. 
Mr.  Adcock  saw  three  who  had  sons  up  in  the  trenches 
and  two  who  had  sons  lying  in  the  soldiers'  cemeteries 
behind  the  lines.  "  It  is  not  possible  for  all  of  us  to  do 
as  much  as  that,"  said  he.  "  Most  of  us  have  neither  time 
nor  cars  to  give;  but  it  is  possible  for  all  of  us  to  do 
something  to  lighten  the  lives  of  our  fighting  men,  and 
since  I  have  seen  what  pleasure  and  solace  they  get  from 
them,  I  know  that  even  if  we  give  nothing  but  books 
we  have  given  infinitely  more  than  our  money  could  buy." 

"  The  problem  of  dealing  with  conditions,  at  such  a 
time,  and  under  existing  circumstances,  at  the  rest  camps, 
has  always  been  a  most  difficult  one,"  wrote  General 
French  from  Headquarters,  "  but  the  erection  of  huts 
by  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  has  made  this 
far  easier.  The  extra  comfort  thereby  afforded  to  the  men 
and  the  opportunities  for  reading  and  writing  have  been 
of  incalculable  service."  The  providing  of  free  stationery 
in  all  its  buildings,  at  an  outlay  averaging  £1000  per  week, 
has  been  a  beneficent  and  highly  salutary  phase  of  the 
Y.M.C.A.  work.  The  expense  is  justified,  as  the  letters 
he  writes  mean  everything  to  the  soldier  and  his  friends. 
They  not  only  help  to  keep  him  straight,  but  also  preserve 
the  happy  relationship  between  the  sender  and  the  re- 
ceiver. Millions  of  letters  have  been  written  on  this 
Y.M.C.A.  paper,  and  the  recipients  have  felt  reassured 
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because  they  realised  that  there  was  some  one  looking 
after  their  boys.  Roman  Catholics  and  Jews  have  written 
grateful  letters  to  headquarters  because  their  friends  had 
received  a  welcome  at  the  writing  tables  without  any 
question  of  creed  being  raised.  In  view  of  all  that  this 
organisation  is  doing  at  the  front,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
grateful  soldiers  interpret  the  ever-welcome  Y.M.C.A. 
sign  as  meaning  "  You  Make  Christianity  Attractive." 


4.  BRITISH  PRISONERS  OF  WAR  BOOK  SCHEME 
(EDUCATIONAL) 

Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  three  English- 
men, held  captive  in  the  makeshift  camp  formed  out  of 
the  buildings  attached  to  the  race-course  at  Ruhleben,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Berlin,  sent  identical  letters  to 
three  friends  in  Great  Britain  (of  whom  one  was  Mr. 
Alfred  T.  Davies,  C.B.,  Permanent  Secretary  of  the  Welsh 
Department  of  the  Board  of  Education)  asking  that 
serious  books  be  sent  them  for  purposes  of  study.  This 
request  led  Mr.  Davies  to  organise  a  system  of  book  supply 
for  British  prisoners  of  war  interned  in  Germany.  The 
appeal  which  he  sent  out  met  with  a  liberal  response,  but 
as  the  station  in  life  of  the  men  interned  varied  from  that 
of  a  University  professor  to  that  of  a  jockey,  it  required 
some  work  to  find  books  suited  to  the  different  tastes  and 
capacities.  The  Camp  Education  Department  was  organ- 
ised, and  an  appeal  to  the  public  for  offers  of  new  or 
second-hand  books  was  sanctioned  by  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Education.  Immediately  there  was  a 
generous  response.  Within  the  first  year  about  9000 
educational  books  were  forwarded  to  Ruhleben.  The  200 
lecturers  and  their  pupils,  gathered  from  the  4000  civilians 
interned  there,  now  have  an  excellent  library  to  draw  from. 
The  Foreign  Office  then  approved  steps  taken  to  extend 
to  prisoners  in  other  camps  the  advantages  which  have 
proved  so  helpful  in  Ruhleben,  and  inquiries  conducted 
through  the  British  Legations  at  the  Hague,  Copenhagen, 
and  Berne,  and  through  the  United  States  Embassies 
at  Berlin,  Vienna,  Sofia,  and  Constantinople,  resulted 
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in  applications  being  received  from  various  camps  in 
Holland,  Germany,  Austria,  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and 
Switzerland.  These  requests  have  all  been  met  from 
supplies  gathered  at  the  Board  of  Education  head- 
quarters. The  wants  of  prisoners  can  be  nearly  always 
supplied  if  their  relatives  will  communicate  with  Mr. 
Davies  at  the  Board  of  Education  Offices,  Whitehall. 
Among  the  subjects  on  which  books  have  been  specially 
requested  are  agriculture;  art  (including  oil  and  water- 
colour  painting,  pastel,  drawing,  and  perspective,  printing 
and  design,  lettering,  etc.);  architecture;  atlases;  avia- 
tion ;  biography ;  Celtic  (Gaelic  and  Welsh) ;  commerce, 
finance,  and  banking;  dictionaries  and  grammars  (English 
and  foreign,  especially  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Russian) ; 
encyclopaedias;  engineering  in  its  numerous  branches; 
forestry;  handicrafts;  Hindustani;  music  of  various 
kinds;  natural  history;  navigation;  Russian  literature; 
trades;  telegraphy  and  telephony;  travel.  This  book 
scheme  does  not  overlap  the  work  of  any  other  war 
organisation.  "  It  will  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  many," 
says  Mr.  Davies,  "  to  learn  that,  for  over  a  year  and  a 
half,  some  200  lecturers  and  teachers  and  1500  students, 
organised  in  nine  different  departments  of  study  (the 
arts,  languages,  sciences,  navigation,  engineering,  music, 
etc.),  have  been  busily  at  work  in  the  Camp,  and  that  there 
is  perhaps  as  much  solid  work  going  on  among  these 
civilian  victims  of  the  Great  War  as  can  be  claimed  to- 
day by  any  University  in  the  British  Empire." 

The  educational  work  of  the  Camp  is  suited  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  three  classes  of  men:  1,  Those  whose 
internment  has  interrupted  their  preparations  for  such 
examinations  as  the  London  matriculation,  the  various 
university  degrees,  or  the  Board  of  Trade  nautical  ex- 
aminations; 2,  those  who  already  had  entered  upon  a 
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commercial  or  professional  career;  3,  those  who  are 
pursuing  some  form  of  learning  for  learning's  sake.  An 
interesting  development  has  been  formulated  by  which 
interned  men  who  attend  classes  may  secure  under  certain 
conditions  a  recognition  of  their  work  when  they  return 
home.  The  Board  of  Trade,  which  has  welcomed  the  idea 
with  enthusiasm,  is  prepared,  in  calculating  the  period 
of  qualifying  service  required  before  a  certificate  of  com- 
petency can  be  obtained,  to  take  into  account  the  evi- 
dence of  study  during  internment  submitted  to  them  on  a 
special  form.  This  record  form  has  been  drawn  up  for 
use  in  the  camps,  after  consultation  with  various  ex- 
amining and  professional  bodies,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining and  preserving  authenticated  details  of  the  course 
of  study  pursued  by  any  student  in  a  camp.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  record  may  be  of  material  benefit  to  the  men 
when  the  time  comes  for  them  to  resume  their  interrupted 
careers.  Thus  a  man  who  wants  to  become  a  master, 
mate,  first  or  second  engineer  in  the  mercantile  marine, 
skipper  or  second  hand  of  a  fishing  vessel,  and  is  willing 
to  devote  a  few  hours  a  day  to  regular  study  in  a 
camp  where  there  is  systematic  instruction  in  naviga- 
tion and  seamanship,  can  have  this  work  counted  towards 
his  certificate. 

The  Ruhleben  Camp  started  a  library  of  its  own  on 
November  14,  1914,  with  83  books  received  from  the 
American  Ambassador,  Mr.  Gerard,  and  Mr.  Trinks.1 

1  "  Books,  brochures,  and  maps  were  procurable  through  the  Camp 
Bookseller  (Mr.  F.  L.  Musset) ;  and  on  the  walls  of  many  a  horse-box 
or  in  the  passage  of  the  stables  were  pasted  large  maps  of  the  various 
theatres  of  war,  upon  which  the  course  of  operations  was  followed  from 
day  to  day.  Many  men  also  cut  out  of  their  papers  the  small  maps 
illustrating  particular  campaigns  and  preserved  them  for  future  refer- 
ence. As  these  various  publications  had  to  be  ordered  through  the  Camp 
Bookseller  and  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  military  authorities, 
the  latter  were  able  to  prevent  the  entry  of  any  printed  matter  that 
was  considered  dangerous." — Israel  Cohen,  "  The  Ruhleben  Prison 
Camp:  a  record  of  nineteen  months'  internment,"  1917,  p.  212. 
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Books  were  also  received  from  the  Seamen's  Mission  at 
Hamburg  and  from  Mudie's  Library.  By  July  1915 
there  were  2000  English  and  American  magazines,  300 
German  books,  and  130  French  books.  On  the  average 
250  books  a  day  were  taken  out.  As  they  had  a  printer 
in  camp,  they  decided  to  print  a  catalogue.  The  demands 
that  come  in  now  at  the  enlarged  library  are  varied  and 
curious,  but  nearly  all  can  be  supplied  from  the  shelves. 
Books  in  fourteen  languages  have  been  asked  for  and 
supplied.  Dictionaries  and  books  on  electricity  and 
engineering  are  constantly  in  demand.  One  man  asks  for 
a  book  on  tropical  agriculture;  another  wants  a  manual 
on  cotton  spinning,  while  a  third  man  needs  Schlum- 
berger's  Siege  de  Constantinople.  Another  writes  for, 
and  receives  through  the  generosity  of  the  publisher,  a 
beautiful  work  on  the  Sculptured  Tombs  of  Rome,  a 
subject  on  which  he  is  planning  to  make  a  personal  con- 
tribution after  his  release.  Some  R.N.V.R.  men  at 
Doeberitz  sent  in  a  comprehensive  request  for  "  The 
Agricultural  Holding  Act,  a  Motor  Manual,  Practical 
Navigation,  Bee-keeping,  and  Furniture  (periods  and 
styles)." 

"  We  are  working  in  stone-quarries  with  some  French- 
men," writes  a  private,  "  and  should  like  to  be  able  to 
talk  to  them  more."  "  I  can  speak  Russian  pretty  fair, 
but  not  in  their  grammar,"  writes  a  Jack  Tar.  A  certified 
teacher  writes :  ' '  No  one  knows  better  than  I  myself  how 
I  am  deteriorating,"  and  he  asks  for  and  receives  books 
on  Educational  Psychology,  so  as  to  catch  up  again  with 
the  trend  of  thought  in  his  profession.  The  aim  of  the 
organisation  is  to  provide  every  prisoner  with  exactly 
the  book  or  books  he  may  desire  or  need,  on  any  subject  or 
in  any  language.  "  No  dumping  allowed  is  a  rule  which 
is  applied  alike  to  donors  and  recipients,"  says  Mr.  Davies. 
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"  Feed  us  with  books,"  is  his  appeal,  "  but  send  us  first 
a  list  of  books  with  their  titles  and  their  dates  of  publica- 
tion so  that  we  may  mark  those  that  are  likely  to  be  of 
use.  If  we  did  not  protect  ourselves  in  this  way  we  would 
have  people  who  wanted  to  clear  out  their  libraries  and 
rid  themselves  of  old  novels  and  old  school  books  by 
dumping  them  on  us.  As  it  is,  we  get,  and  we  hope  to  get 
until  our  prisoners  are  free,  a  constant  supply  of  useful 
historical,  technical,  geographical,  and  other  books,  all 
of  them  in  good  condition  and  many  quite  new.  In  each  of 
them  we  put  a  book-plate  saying  that  the  book  is  supplied 
by  X  (giving  the  donor's  name)  through  the  agency  of  the 
Board  of  Education." 

One  prisoner,  desperate  with  his  weary  months  of 
captivity,  wrote:  "  I  shall  go  mad  unless  I  get  something 
to  read,"  and  his  case  is  typical  of  many  others.  In 
support  of  Mr.  Davies'  call  for  either  money  or  books,  a 
correspondent  sent  to  the  London  Times  an  appeal  on 
behalf  of  the  British  prisoners  of  war.  ' '  You  have  fed,  you 
are  feeding  their  bodies,"  said  he.  "  To  the  prisoners  in 
Germany  you  are  sending  bread,  which  they  badly  need, 
as  well  as  sardines  and  hams  and  jams  and  tooth  powder 
and  monthly  magazines  and  other  luxuries  of  life,  which 
they  keenly  appreciate.  But  prisoners  cannot  live  by 
bread  alone,  and  not  even  a  pot  of  marmalade  or  a  thrilling 
story  by  X  or  Y  can  fill  the  void.  They  want  food  for  the 
mind  as  well  as  for  the  stomach  and  the  imagination,  and, 
unless  their  minds  are  to  decay,  they  must  have  it.  .  .  . 
The  months  or  years  of  internment  need  not  be  waste 
time.  The  calamity  may  even  be  turned  to  good  account 
(as  other  calamities  incident  to  warfare  are  being  every 
day)  thanks  to  the  scheme  which  enables  enforced  leisure 
to  be  filled  with  profitable  study.  ...  It  is  not  only  a 
question  of  providing  the  excellent  cure  for  boredom 
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known  as  '  getting  your  teeth  '  into  a  course  of  study. 
It  is  more  even  than  enabling  the  younger  prisoners  to 
continue  their  education  and  keep  up  in  the  race  with 
their  more  fortunate  coevals.  The  iron  has  entered  into 
the  soul  of  many,  or  most,  of  these  men.  To  provide  them 
with  the  means  of  hard  work  for  the  mind  may  be  to  do 
more  than  enable  them  to  win  some  profit  out  of  calamity. 
It  may  be  to  affect  their  whole  attitude  to  life,  the  future 
tone  and  temper  of  their  minds  and  spirits.  It  may  be 
to  bring  them  back  to  us  full  of  vitality  and  gladness,  not 
embittered  and  despairing;  to  save  for  cheerfulness  and 
happy,  hopeful  work  in  the  world  what  else  might  have 
been  irremediably  lost.  Of  all  the  existing  schemes  for 
the  relief  of  prisoners,  military  and  civil,  this  is  surely  the 
most  beneficent." 

The  best  idea  of  the  intellectual  side  of  life  at  Ruhleben 
Camp  can  be  had  from  reading  the  volume  edited  by 
Douglas  Sladen:  In  Ruhleben;  Letters  from  a  Prisoner 
to  His  Mother  (London,  Hurst  and  Blackett,  19 17). 
Bishop  Bury,  who  visited  the  camp  officially,  said  that 
there  was  so  much  studying  going  on  that  he  called  it  the 
University  of  Ruhleben.  The  writer  of  the  letters  is  an 
anonymous  young  University  undergraduate  of  the  type 
responsible  for  the  class-spirit  of  Ruhleben.  On  the 
second  day  in  camp  he  was  introduced  into  a  little  group 
which  read  Bergson's  Le  Rire  under  the  most  extra- 
ordinary conditions.  He  taught  an  intermediate  French 
class,  the  pupils  ranging  from  a  sailor  to  a  graduate  of 
Aberdeen  University.  He  read  Schiller's  plays  with  a  few 
comrades,  and  he  himself  worked  through  the  Theaetetus 
of  Plato.  He  also  helped  a  couple  of  men  with  some 
elementary  Latin  and  was  planning  to  take  one  of  them 
in  Greek. 

The  interned  men  publish  a  magazine,  In  Ruhleben 
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Camp,  in  which  are  reflected  the  various  currents  of 
thought  among  the  prisoners.  One  Philistine  sneered 
about  every  one  wanting  to  learn  several  languages  at 
once.  "  I  do  not  suppose,"  said  he,  "  there  is  a  single  man 
in  the  camp  who  cannot  ask  you  how  you  feel,  how  you 
felt  yesterday,  in  half  a  dozen  different  languages,  but  I 
doubt  if  there  are  more  than  ten  who  can  say  what  is 
wrong  with  them  in  three."  The  Debating  Society  dis- 
cussed such  subjects  as,  "  Resolved,  that  concentration 
camps  are  an  essentially  retrogressive  feature  of  warfare  "  ; 
"  That  bachelors  be  taxed  "  (the  meeting  deciding  whole- 
heartedly that  bachelorhood  was  enough  of  a  tax  itself, 
since  they  had  lived  in  an  enforced  state  of  bachelorhood 
from  the  opening  of  the  Camp) ;  "  That  the  metric 
system  be  introduced  into  Great  Britain"  (which  fell 
through  because  no  speaker  could  be  found  to  oppose 
it).  Whitaker's  Almanac  gives  125  denominations  and 
multiples  of  anything  from  5^  to  112,  which  one  is  sup- 
posed to  know  something  about  if  he  wishes  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  commerce  of  the  world.  The  only  man 
reputed  to  have  mastered  the  English  system  lived  to  a 
great  age  and  died  just  as  he  completed  his  knowledge. 

The  Committee  in  charge  of  the  British  Prisoners  of 
War  Book  Scheme  is  considering  a  plan  whereby  released 
prisoners  in  poor  circumstances,  and  especially  those 
living  in  rural  districts  and  remote  parts  of  the  British 
Isles,  will  be  able  to  obtain  the  loan,  for  purposes  of  study, 
of  books  which  they  cannot  afford  to  buy,  and  which  they 
cannot  borrow  from  a  near-by  public  library.  It  is  hoped 
that  as  an  outcome  of  the  Committee's  efforts  a  large 
lending  library  will  be  established  for  the  benefit  of  the 
released  British  prisoners  and  victims  of  the  war,  operated 
possibly  in  connection  with  some  already  existing  library 
as  a  centre. 
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The  foregoing  chapters  give  an  account  of  the  principal 
channels  through  which  books  are  supplied  to  the  troops, 
but  books  are  also  being  printed  for  the  soldiers  and  sent 
to  the  front  by  several  religious  denominations  and  Bible 
societies.  The  Secretary  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society 
informs  me  that  their  organisation  has  supplied  the  troops 
with  books  in  twenty-six  languages.  Thus  they  printed 
selections  from  the  Bible  in  Malagasi  for  the  men  called 
over  by  the  French,  and  a  book  of  prayers  and  songs  in 
three  languages  for  the  coloured  labourers  from  South 
Africa.  As  an  illustration  of  the  educational  work  they 
have  been  able  to  do,  mention  may  be  made  of  a  grant 
they  gave  a  chaplain  in  the  Navy  who  was  reading  Greek 
with  a  stoker  on  his  boat.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
the  stoker  of  to-day  had  been  attending  college  with  the 
idea  of  preparing  himself  for  the  nonconformist  ministry. 
To  a  German  prisoner  of  war  in  the  Isle  of  Man  the  Tract 
Society  had  sent  upon  request  some  aids  to  the  study  of  the 
New  Testament. 

Another  British  organisation  exists  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  books  to  the  Russian  prisoners  of  war 
in  Germany.  But  the  story  of  what  it  has  been  able  to 
accomplish  had  best  be  told  by  one  of  the  leading  spirits 
in  all  things  connected  with  Russian  literature  in  England 
— Dr.  C.  T.  Hagberg  Wright,  Librarian  of  the  London 
Library — and  he  has  kindly  written  a  special  article  on 
this  phase  of  the  work. 


BOOKS  FOR  RUSSIAN  PRISONERS  OF  WAR  IN 

GERMANY 


By  C.  T.  Hagberg  Wright,  Librarian,  London  Library 

When  a  sleeper  wakes  from  a  long  unbroken  slumber  to 
find  himself  in  a  strange  environment  he  is  usually  slow 
to  realise  his  novel  surroundings.  Escape  being  impossible 
he  sets  about  fitting  himself  for  the  work  in  store,  but 
he  does  so  with  misgivings  and  manifold  mistakes.  So 
England,  waking  to  a  state  of  war  and  striving  to  meet 
the  demands  of  unforeseen  and  terrible  conditions,  has 
blundered,  stumbled,  agonised,  but  still  held  on,  while 
the  nation  has  realised  day  by  day,  and  month  by  month, 
the  penalties  of  unpreparedness. 

Quickly,  and  on  the  whole  efficiently,  the  new  citizen 
army  was  supplied  with  equipment,  munitions,  and 
commissariat.  Next  the  wounded  ashore  and  afloat 
became  the  objects  of  general  thought  and  generosity. 
All  manner  of  comforts  and  luxuries  were  showered  on 
them  and,  lastly,  the  sufferings  of  the  prisoners  of  war 
were  relieved  by  public  and  private  organisations.  But 
throughout  all  this  vast  expenditure  of  money  and  of 
personal  effort  there  was  a  prevailing  tendency  to  treat 
the  needs  of  our  forces,  whether  in  the  field,  the  hospital, 
or  the  prisoners'  camp,  as  essentially  material  needs. 
The  feeding  of  their  minds  came  as  an  afterthought  and 
developed  from  the  tentative  efforts  of  a  few  civilians. 

The  attitude  of  the  average  well-informed  man  towards 
such  questions  may  be  illustrated  by  quoting  the  Chairman 
of  a  Committee  now  sitting,  who  on  a  recent  occasion 
inquired  of  the  present  writer,  "And  what  is  the  London 
Library?  "    The  average  soldier  equally  discounts  the 
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value  of  literature  and  ignores  its  importance  in  the 
national  life. 

The  cry  for  books,  more  books,  made  itself  heard  con- 
tinually from  all  quarters  and,  lamentably  late  in  the  day, 
we  began  to  realise  the  mental  state  of  those  who  are 
doomed  to  a  life  empty  of  all  intellectual  occupations  or 
interests.  Not  only  England  was  remiss  and  laggard  in 
this  matter.  The  position  of  the  Russian  prisoners  of 
war  in  Germany  called  for  the  sympathy  and  help  of  all 
who  had  ears  to  hear  and  means  of  aiding  them,  and 
among  their  most  timely  and  generous  helpers  America 
holds  a  leading  place. 

In  war-time  particularly  the  soldier  finds  scant  leisure 
for  books  and  merely  glances  at  newspapers  and  light 
fiction.  Serious  reading  is  commonly  confined  to  Members 
of  the  War  Intelligence  Department.  But  in  hospital  and 
in  captivity  it  is  far  otherwise.  Debarred  from  normal 
employment,  depressed  by  his  position,  it  is  only  between 
the  covers  of  books  that  he  can  find  relief  and  pleasure. 
He  would  be  the  first  to  be  indignant  with  the  officer  who 
remarked  that  in  these  times  "  a  hair-dresser  was  more 
useful  than  a  librarian." 

The  first  organised  effort  in  this  country  to  provide 
Russian  prisoners  in  Germany  with  Russian  books  was 
a  little  Committee  of  four  persons  which  I  called  together 
in  August  1915.  They  were  Sir  Paul  Vinogradoff  of 
Oxford  as  Chairman,  two  Russian  ladies,  and  myself. 

In  October  1916,  in  order  to  comply  with  Government 
regulations,  the  Committee  was  enlarged,  but  the  work 
has  been  carried  on  as  before.  The  Committee  now  consists 
of  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  C.B.,  Chairman — Sir  Paul  Vino- 
gradoff having  resigned  owing  to  his  departure  for  Russia 
— Secretary,  C.  J.  Purnell  ;  Treasurer,  C.  T.  Hagberg 
Wright.  Committee:  Sir  Paul  Vinogradoff,  Mdm.  Matheson, 
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Mdlle.  Ivanitsky.  Address :  London  Library,  St.  James's 
Square,  S.W. 

A  Russian  Committee  in  Holland  immediately  entered 
into  negotiations  with  us,  and  pointed  out  that  the  demand 
for  reading  matter  was  quite  as  urgent  as  the  demand  for 
physical  comforts.  Through  their  agency  we  were  first 
put  in  touch  with  many  of  the  camps,  and  a  little  later, 
Countess  Benckendorf's  Committee  for  supplying  food  to 
Russian  prisoners  also  gave  us  useful  information.  Let 
me  quote  a  few  typical  examples  of  the  kind  of  letters 
addressed  to  us  by  prisoners,  both  civilian  and  military. 

The  first  is  from  a  young  girl  volunteer  who  is  now  a 
prisoner  at  Havelburg,  who  had  written  asking  for  a 
parcel  of  food.  She  says:  "  I  am  a  schoolgirl  of  nineteen 
years,  and  have  been  a  prisoner  two  and  a  half  years,  but 
what  I  want  is  to  have  some  books  to  study  English,  if  it 
is  possible,  please  reply  to  me." 

Another  letter  from  a  young  soldier  is  as  follows :  "  I  am 
a  student  of  the  Oriental  Institute  of  Vladivostock  where 
I  was  studying  Chinese  and  Japanese,  and  now  after  eigh- 
teen months  of  captivity  I  find  that  I  have  in  part  for- 
gotten these  languages.  If  it  be  possible  I  should  so  like 
to  obtain  something  in  these  languages,  either  in  Russian 
or  French,  to  enable  me  to  continue  my  studies." 

A  Russian  lieutenant  begs  for  some  books  on  juris- 
prudence such  as  are  now  used  in  the  courses  of  "  our 
Institute  for  the  study  of  neurology  and  psychology." 

An  officer  in  control  of  the  Langensalza  camp  library 
says:  "  Our  camp  is  very  large,  and  there  is  a  continual 
and  extraordinary  demand  for  books.  Popular  scientific 
books  and  books  on  social  questions  are  most  in  demand." 

Where  no  specific  request  has  been  made,  we  have  sent 
books  of  a  varied  character.  For  the  common  soldiers 
elementary  school  books  and  simple  reading  books, 
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scientific  primers,  books  on  agriculture,  and  religious 
books  and  the  works  of  great  Russian  writers  have  been 
selected. 

For  the  officers  we  have  chosen  books  of  a  more 
advanced  description,  embracing  every  conceivable 
branch  of  knowledge.  A  large  number  of  grammars  and 
dictionaries  have  also  been  sent,  and  are  in  continual 
request.  Roughly  fifty  grammars  and  dictionaries  have 
been  despatched  to  Altdamm — but  this  is  a  mere  drop 
in  the  ocean  when  one  considers  that  many  of  the  camps 
number  over  one  thousand  men. 

The  demand  for  special  books  of  study  has  as  far  as 
possible  been  complied  with,  but  in  a  few  cases  great 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  obtaining  what  is 
wanted  in  Russian. 

Not  only  have  the  librarians  of  various  prisoners'  camps 
sent  requests  for  simple  reading  books  for  the  instruction 
of  the  unlettered  peasant  soldiers,  but  for  technical  works 
on  agriculture,  bee-keeping,  the  use  of  manures,  the  care 
of  cattle.  Russia  is  peculiarly  rich  in  this  type  of  technical 
literature.  There  is  no  other  country  with  so  large  an 
output  of  popular  guides  and  text-books  of  this  description, 
which  owe  their  existence  partly  to  the  Zemstvos  and 
partly  to  private  enterprise.  Their  circulation  throughout 
Russia  is  enormous  and  ever  increasing,  and  a  Russian 
pastor  in  Schneidemuhl,  in  the  course  of  a  letter  of  acknow- 
ledgment for  presents  of  literature,  remarks  that  the 
prisoners  have  been  eagerly  devouring  the  agricultural 
hand-books.  This  excellent  man,  like  many  of  the 
educated  Russians  interned  in  Germany,  is  occupied  in 
teaching  his  illiterate  companions  to  read  and  write,  and 
explaining  to  them  such  phrases  and  technical  expressions 
as  present  difficulties  in  the  course  of  their  studies.  In 
this  connection  it  may  be  said  that  Russian  primers  and 
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school-books  are  among  the  best  in  the  world.  Their 
simplicity  and  clearness  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  and 
the  abundance  of  illustrations  give  valuable  aid  to  the 
teacher,  be  his  pupils  native  or  foreign. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  bulk  of  the  Russian 
prisoners  desire  books  of  instruction  rather  than  light 
literature,  and  this  fact  may  be  taken  as  an  augury  of  the 
future  of  the  great  Slav  race.  The  rapidly  dawning  desire 
of  the  mass  of  the  population  for  education  and  enlighten- 
ment in  regard  to  the  world  beyond  their  frontiers  is  by 
its  own  energy  daily  fulfilling  itself. 

The  highly-educated  upper  classes  of  Russia  have  given 
ear  to  the  call  of  their  peasant  brothers  and  the  gulf  fixed 
between  the  intellectuals  and  the  illiterates  is  at  length 
being  solidly  bridged  over.  The  peasant  farmer  in  time  to 
come  may  lose  something  of  that  child-like  faith  and 
obedience  to  authority  which  has  distinguished  him,  but 
he  will  gain  instead  the  self-reliance,  the  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, the  knowledge  of  himself  and  of  others  which 
are  his  birthright.  He  will  realise  that  "  there  is  no  dark- 
ness but  ignorance." 

It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  of  the  Hague  Convention  all  parcels  are  sent 
free  of  cost.  The  work  in  connection  with  the  packing  and 
sending  of  parcels  has  been  done  voluntarily  by  the  staff 
of  the  London  Library  in  their  spare  time.  We  have  been 
able  to  send  one  or  more  parcels  to  eighty-five  camps  in 
Germany.  The  committee  have  received  very  grateful 
acknowledgments  from  the  Russian  prisoners  of  war,  of 
which  I  append  two  specimens: 

(1)  Dear  Friends:  I  have  received  your  invaluable 
parcel  of  books,  and  I  have  seen  the  Light.  I  cannot  tell 
you  how  grateful  I  am.  Your  brother,  A.  A. 

(2)  In  the  name  of  the  pupils  and  masters  of  the  school 
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I  send  you  our  sincerest  thanks.  As  one  interested  in 
natural  history  and  giving  lectures  on  this  subject  here, 
I  consider  it  my  duty  to  thank  you  specially  for  the  great 
number  of  valuable  books  on  natural  history  which  we 
have  received  from  you. 

We  have  employed  the  well-known  firm  of  Messrs.  Muir 
and  Mirrielies,  Petrovka,  Moscow,  for  the  purchase  of 
books.  This  firm  has  acted  with  discriminating  care,  and 
the  chief  of  their  book  department,  to  whom  the  task  of 
selection  was  necessarily  largely  entrusted,  has  been  most 
zealous  in  choosing  appropriate  literature.  We  have  also 
been  assisted  occasionally  by  the  advice  of  personal 
friends  in  Russia. 

The  difficulty  since  the  ist  of  February,  1917,  of 
obtaining  books  for  Russia  has  enormously  increased,  but 
nevertheless  we  have  been  able  to  send  178  parcels.  From 
the  beginning  of  our  activities  we  have  sent  1887  parcels. 
For  the  first  quarter  of  1917,  401  parcels  have  been  posted 
to  Germany.  Reckoned  in  weight,  we  have  approximately 
sent  eight  tons  of  books  to  Germany.  Each  parcel  weighs 
on  an  average  io|  lbs.,  eleven  pounds  being  the  limit 
permissible  by  postal  regulations.  About  2000  Russian 
books  were  received  from  sympathisers  in  Great  Britain. 
Contributions  of  money  have  amounted  in  all  to  £1365,  of 
which  £1025  were  received  as  a  grant  from  the  National 
Allied  Relief  Committee  of  America,  for  whose  generosity 
and  co-operation  we  are  most  grateful.  Indeed  our  small 
Committee  could  hardly  have  undertaken  the  additional 
labour  of  making  constant  appeals  to  the  public  and  to 
private  friends. 


ENGLAND 


